tion system using stenotype notes; and quantitative data
such as cost and turnaround times.

Tests. The experimental design consisted of two phases:
a 3-week test in a controlled environment at NBS facil-
ities in Gaithersburg, Mel., followed by a 2-weck field test
in actual courtrooms.

Field tests were conducted in the courts of Philadelphia.
Additional assistance in the planning and conduct of the
tests was provided by the Office of the Chief Justice,
Supreme Court of Michigan, the Administrative Office
of the Illinois Courts, and the Executive Office of the
Superior Court of the District of Columbia,

Purpose. The main purpose of the testing and analysis
program was to determine and catalogue key charac-
teristics of typical courtroom reporting techniques to ex-
amine the feasibility of employing modern computer
technology in this field. Objective standards and methods
of evaluation were applied.

In the controllcd-cnviromucnt laboratory phase only,
one manual-shorthand reporter participated, recording in
Gregg shorthand and typing the; transcript. The other
participants were active in both the laboratory and court-
room phases of the project. One of these operated a six-
track audio tape recorder and transcribed from the tape.

The other four participants worn machine-shorthand
reporters; two typed their own manuscripts, and the
other two dictated their notes for typists. In both phases
of the experiment the machine-shorthand reporters
simultaneously produced conventional paper tapes in
addition to magnetic tapes bearing the same symbols. The
taped information was feel through a computer pro-
grammed to produce a transcript.

Results, The final report of this experimental program
includes a compendium of laws pertaining to courtroom
transcription throughout the United States, description
of tests conducted with rcsulls analy/cd, an annotated
bibliography on court reporting, and a handbook for court
administrators containing statistics on approximate, time
required for the production of transcripts under each of
the methods tested.

Preliminary results indicate- that computer-aided tran-
scription is technically feasible, although additional devel-
opmental effort appears to be necessary. It is also indicated
that computer aids can be used by reporters of widely
varying backgrounds but training and personalized adap-
tation of the system is required. The cost of the project
was $88,623.

re-exportation of commodities or technical data without
specific authorization, making of false statements or con-
cealing of material fads in course of investigation under
the act, and other willful attempts to avoid export con-
trol. Penalties for first offenses are a Fine of not more than
$10,000, imprisonment for no longer than 1 year, or both;
penalties increase for repeated violations.

For willfully exporting commodities or data contrary
to the regulations implementing the act, with the knowl-
edge that such export will be used for benefit of any
Communist-dominated nation, penalties begin at five
times the value of the items exported or a $20,000 fine
(whichever is greater) and imprisonment for not more
than 5 years, or both.

Enforcement. Difficulties are encountered in enforcement
because the majority of diversion o-f merchandise of
United States origin to prohibited destinations occur in
third countries and arc brought to the attention of OEC
after the fact. Foreign governments frequently do not
provide assistance where their own laws and regulations
have not been violated. The Compliance Division is fur-
ther hampered by not having personnel overseas and
having to rely on personnel of other agencies {usually the
Department of State) to conduct necessary inquiries.

Staff, The Division staff consists of 33 persons, profes-
sional and clerical (excluding existing vacancies) with
an annual budget of approximately $558,000 (based on
FY 1972). Tins includes .salaries, travel, confidential
funds, and a reimbursement to the Department of the
Treasury for 2 man-years of investigative and enforce-
ment activities by the Bureau of Customs.

The Export Clearance and Facilitation Division was
consolidated with the Compliance Division on Septem-
ber 15, 1972, bringing the total stall' to 37, Under a new,
simplified export clearance system, to be instituted July lt
1972, Commerce Department personnel will assume func-
tions formerly performed by the Bureau of Customs. As
a result, the workload and responsibility of the Division
will be increased, It is anticipated that there will be a
substantial increase in the Division's personnel and budget
in FY 1973. The Bureau of Customs will continue to
handle investigative a-ssignmcnts on a reimbursable basis.

Office of Export Control

The Compliance Division of the Office of Export Con-
trol, Bureau of International Commerce, is responsible
for enforcement of the Export Administration Act of 1969
{P.L. 92-150, as extended by P.L. 92-284). The act pro-
vides for criminal penalties, civil penalties, and adminis-
trative sanctions.

Penalties. Criminal penalties are assessed for certain vio-
lations of the act {50 U.S.G., 2401-2413). These include
exportation of commodities or technical data covered by
the act without a validated export license, dispersion or

Activities, The Division follows standard investigative
techniques and principles and concentrates on the area
of preventive enforcement. Through May 1972, the Di-
vision opened 144 investigations; 26 cases were referred
to the Department's Office of General Counsel for ad-
ministrative or criminal action; three cases were referred
to the Department of Justice; 18 orders denying export
privileges were issued involving 48 United States or for-
eign individuals or firms; and three civil penalties were
levied in the total amount of $2,550. In addition, one
exportation was ordered recalled to the United States
and two were held on the dock. The Bureau of Customs
made 118 seizures valued at $1,107,857.
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